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Napoleon." In regard to that part of the war which concerned Moore, Napier had at his disposal very ample documents, Southey and Sir "Walter Scott hardly any whatever. But as Napier was a fierce partisan, he could not resist mingling with the panegyric of his great hero the most passionate and often unfair denunciations of every act of Castlereagh and of Canning. To attack Moore was therefore supposed to be the duty of every good Tory. The tradition has come down to our own time, and has coloured with a strange bias the work of Mr. Oman, the latest historian of the war. If the report of a Scottish newspaper, which has been sent me, be true, the tradition has reached its most fantastic form in the mouth of some Scottish professor who lately spoke with scorn of Moore as a " Whig General"; that is, I presume, an incompetent soldier pushed forward by Whig influence. A more grotesque travesty of truth it would be difficult to devise. As a matter of fact, as will be seen, Moore was at a very early stage in his, career returned to Parliament, and became a strong supporter of Pitt, long before the great secession of the Whigs. Later in life, at a time when it seemed likely that there would be a pause in warlike operations, Moore twice thought of being again returned to Parliament, each time as a supporter of Pitt and as an opponent of Fox. He, in still later life, became the close personal friend and military adviser of Pitt. He, I believe, never spoke to Fox; though after Pitt's death he was, by the wish of Fox, who had a great admiration for him at a distance, attached as military guide, counsellor, and executive officer to the statesman's brother, General Fox, at a time when, had Fox not come into power, Moore would almost certainly have been appointed, instead of the